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land. But this system was distasteful to Cromwell,
and extremely unpopular everywhere. Tracts, like
u Killing no Murder/' were published, and attempts
were made both to excite an open rebellion and to
remove the Protector by assassination. Even the
iron nature of the great general was not proof
against the constant strain of watching for secret
enemies. 11 is health was declining already, when
he at last assembled his third Parliament (1656).
The new assembly proved much more favourable to
Cromwell than the previous Houses had been. It
presented the u Humble Petition and Advice," urging
him to take the crown, and it succeeded so far as to
persuade him to assume a practically regal authority
(1657). But the Protector soon quarrelled even with
this obedient body. He wished to revive, in some
sort, the House of Lords, the Commons were deter-
mined to keep all power to themselves, and, after
much disputation as to the relative status of the
two Houses, Parliament was angrily dissolved. This
would not have been the end of Cromwell's constitu-
tional experiments had he not died shortly after the
dissolution (1658).

In the midst of all his efforts to find a satisfactory
form of government, the Protector had ruled with
moderation and ability. At home he kept a firm
hand over all, the laws were rigorously enforced, and
stern justice meted out, tempered, however, with too
little mercy. In the matter of the Church, he acted
in accordance with the views of the Independents ; a
body of " Triers " was appointed, and any one who
was orthodox in the Protestant sense, and whose